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TO AN EARLY SPRING FLOWER. 
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BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 
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First of the fruitful springtime! welcome thou, 
Beautiful pioneer of the Floral World! ae 
As the bright, high-soul’d ones of human kind, 
Go forth into the boundless wilderness 
Fearless and first; and on the-trackless deep, 

_Adventurous, dare the surge which ne’er before 
Has curl’d and crested to the streaming flag; 
The while unmindful of their toils severe, 
And perils that encompass them: So thou,, 
Herald of after-coming multitudes, 

" Darest the chill and blighting storms of March; 
And spread’st thy cheerful petals to the eye, 
Regardless of the cloud that,stooping low, 
Frowns darkly on thee, and with muttered threat 
Spreads its thick folds between thee and the sun. 


To me, dear art thou, lrerald-flower! - No rich, 
And gaudy coloring, hast thou; thy leaves 
‘Have not the rainbow-brightness, nor the deep } 
" And dazzling hue, of those wliich throng the earth 
In summer—to the hot and burning sun 
Opening their bosoms: But thou hast a tint 
More delicate by far; and to the eye 
Pleased with the simply beautiful, thou art 
More grateful than the gaudily attired. 
Ev’n as the beautiful of human-kind, 
Who live not in the blaze of Fashion’s sun, 
Nor. waste their early years at Folly’s shrine; 
—Where Nature’s glorious handiwork is warp’d— 
Are by the good of earth respeeted most, 
And pleasantest to the All-seeing Eye. ° 
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ORIGINAL WESTERN TALES. 





A TALE OF THE EARLY TIMES. 


oe 


BY MRS. P..W. BALL. 





A word may become local 4s easily as a prejudice; and 
in that case, always conveys 4 totally different set of as- 
sociatiorfs to the mind from its original signification.— 
Thus, the word ordinary, in Ohio, implies a novel mean- 
ing to one reared south of the Potomac; and servant is an 
unknown phrase to the middling classes of our free com- 
tuunity—the tidy, pretty girls who scrub, and cook, and 
wash for us, disdaining the degrading epithet. Help, 


s another part of speech, signifying maid of all 
work. But to my'story.. . . 


What booted it that the storm raged and howled around 
the hospitable dwelling of the Ballingst Uuncle Sip, a 
agray-haired, erect old negro servant, had piled the ash 
and hickory upon the burnished andirons, until the top. of 
the pile lay level with the marble.mantle under which it 
blazed and sparkled. Sperm candles,.in massive silver 
vandlesticks, were reflected from a splendid: gilt-framed 
mittor above,and the well-kept family plate,looked from its 
vatiety and lightness as if just from Massy’s hands, as it 

littered on the polished sideboard.. A sofa was wheeled 
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|standing in society and wealth he had fondly hoped to 
bequeath thém in his own.’ 

In the middle of the sofa sat an elderly spinster; anda 
pretty fashionable ‘looking girl, was engaged in. working 
muslin on her left. On her right sat two fine looking 
young men—and sorrow, if not gloom, overspread the coun- 
tenances of the whole party. Rien Uncle Sip, as he stood 
with one foot advanced and his arms folded at a respect- 
ful distance, seemed to partake in the general melancholy! 

. “I fear,” said Horatio, the younger of. the two gentle- 
men, “that my father will forget to come; and I should 
be sorry to gé without telling him, farewell.” 

* “Hark,” said their sister, bending her head in an atti- 
tude of listening, “‘tothe dogs whine.” 

“It is my master,” said Sip, advancing to the door. 

“You must not be surprised, Mr. Morton,”’ said Charles 
Balling gravely, “if my father is rather violent to night. 
He has had some tough trials lately, and lie is old.” 

I bowed, and drew my cushioned arm-chair from the 
hearth. In a few minutesa fine tall old man, with bleach- 
ed locks and sinewy frame, entered the room. All rose 
to receive him; and Margaret, .his daughter, placing a 
stool before the sofa, assisted in drawing off his drab great- 
coat, which she gave to Sip, who quickly returned with 
slippers; and drawing first one boot and then another, his 
master thrust his relieved limbs'‘into the warm furred 
slippers. 

“Are you not very cold, papa?” timidly inquired Mar- 


ret. 

**No, child,” he exclaimed; “there hasbeen too much to 
arduse hot blood in me, to feel cold. I failed,’’ he said. 
turning to his sons, “in procuring a loan from Clinch; and 
you must go to the backwoods penniless. He! Sip, bring 
me some brandy and water.” 

‘J believe, father, you did not perceive Mr. Morton,” 
saidCharles. — ; 

‘No réally,” he said, rising and shaking me cordially 
by the hand. ‘You must pardon. me, sir; my mind was 
so pre-occupied by parting with my boys.” 

I assured him I sympathised with his feelings, but hop- 
ed the separation would be temporary. 


you I will sutvive my respectability long enough to see 
them return?” 

The old lady gave me an admonitory shake of the head, 
and I remained silent while he declaimed with such ve- 
hemence upon the political condition of the state, and a 
dozen local subjects, as to produce almost exhaustion. 

**And now, bir,” he concluded, ‘*I who have maintained 
the dignity of a long line of most respectable ancestors— 
I who have reared a fine family around me, must submit 
to see 7 great-grandfather’s estate brought to the ham- 
mer, and pass, probably, into my tobacco factor’s hands— 
my slaves sold at Neworleans, and my sons go to the West. 
Tt is the yankees, sir, the yankees who do this, But 
where,” he interrupted himself, “is that rascal Sip, with 
the brandy and water!—how dare you, sir, keep me wait? 
ing so longt””—and he aimed a blow at the almost venera~ 


the silver salver on which he presented the deleterious 
beverage, sweeping therefrom the cut-glass decanters, and 
strewing the rug’with the sperkling fragments. A sum- 
mons to supper relieved us all.» The old gentleman was 
by turns affectionate and severe; but. when the meal ended, 
and his sons rose and approached him to take leave, the 
father awoke in his heart, and he wept aloud... A strong 
man’s tears are sternly impressive. He folded his sons in 
his arms—there was.a pause, in which he seemed to co!- 
lect his thoughts and strive to subdue his emotion. _ 





fore the fire, and a eplendiay inlaid lady’s work-table 
wad placed before it, on which lay books and music and 
the ishplements of einbroidery. Luxuriously curtained 
carpeted, the: apartment bade.defiance to the inroads 

of the howling storm. A poor man who had toiled all 
day in the cold, and then retired to his half-warmed, half- 
ighted cabin, would have exclaimed, ow comfortable.— 
poor woman who had plied her needle all day, in alit- 
tle cold garret, would have thought, how delightful. No 
thing; there was neither comfort nor delight in that 
mansion. Its master was one of the decayed afistocracy 
of his state, whom an overgrown slave force, another lo- 
eality, ether with the popular faults of his state, high 
living and losses on the turf,,had reduced to almost begga- 
ty.- The, slaves he had reared been sold; his paternal 
home must go next, andhis sons seek in a new state the| 





‘I bless God,” he said, solemnly, ‘that your mothe? is 
in Heaven and spared this hour.—Never marry until you 
can support a wife; and them, my sons, remember your 
mother, and néver disgrace herin achoice.. Be men—and 
as God bless you!” » 

e hurried from the room—and Margaret and her aunt 
fell sobbing on their necks. ‘I trust, my dear boys,” said 
Miss Balling, ‘‘you will not forget your poor father’s last 
injunction. I do not fear for Charles; but my darling 
Horace, néver disgrace us by a marriage in an upstart 





family.” 7 $ » be ? 
Horatio promised obedience, and. urging them to retire, 

as it was late, and the which ste: from the near- 

est town at day-break would be gone if they did not reach 


there in time to secure « Our horses were at the 


an 


4% 
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“Tt will be eternal, sir,’ he exclaimed violently; think | 


ble looking servant, which, however, only took effect on} 
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door—and Uncle Sip knelt to buckle his young master’s 
spurs for the last time. Tears were in the old servant’s 
eyes, and they fell upon the polished boot. : Mi 
_ “Farewell, my dear old friend,’’ said Horatio, taking 
hastily from his pocket-book a note, and placing it in Un- 
cle Sip’s hand. The faithful negro, who from youth had 


ter’s, drew back. ‘No, no, master Horace, my dear 


Gud knows, I grieve enough to think master’s sons should 
have to Jeave home in a manner bare, and gote them nasty 
backwoods without a fortin, and not even ‘a servant to 
wait on them. What will they do! what will they do!” 
and thie old man shook his gray headinsorrow. ‘Becom- 


a fortune.” . ‘ : 

“Work!” exelaimed’ the astonished slaye—‘work!— 
that I should ever live to hear a son of col. Balling say 
so! “i meee 

“Farewell, Sip,” said Charles, placing a ‘silver watch 
in the old servant's hand—‘‘farewell; there is a keepsake; 
and take care of my father, Sip, and never desert him.”’ 

The young men turned from the halls of their ancestors 
—the home of their childhood—and we commenced our 
journey westward. Our adventures would o¢cupy too 
large a space to relate; suffice it that; in the cours¢ of a 
few months, the brothers were settled as clerks in mercan- 
tile business in. Ohio. 
home, and Jearned with ogres, poet their father’s long in- 
herited estate was indeed sold, and the old man almost 
beggared in his old age. Charles Balling was grave and 
proud, and unless he turned local politician, there was lit- 
tle hope of his rising in the West; either to wealth or ,¢m- 
inence. Horatio, on the’eontrary, was lively, communi- 
jeative, and apprehehsive; and I soon foresaw that he was 
destined to retrieve his father’s fallen fortunes. Old hab- 
its were with him discarded without regret when put fn 
competition with modes of greater utility; and old preju- 
dices were sedulously kept in the back groand uniil they 
were forgotten. ; QA oe 

Business called me up the river during the second ,year 
of our residence in Ohio; and. Horatio accompanied me. 
Night overtook us curiously spying round an old mound on 
the banks of the river. 

‘*Bless me!” said Horatio. drawing out his watch, “it 
is almost six, and no clearing I suppose within half a do- 
zen miles.”” We mounted our horses, and after ridi 


prophet, when the barking of a dog made welcome irtra- 


looking young man, in a blue linsey buntingshirt, andlow 
round crowned hat, came towards us from an angle in.the 
road. ' 
“Stop fflend,” cried Horatio; “how far to the nearest 
public house?” j _ 
“About five miles,” said the stranger, thrusting. his 
hands in his pockets, and looking at our horses who seem- 
ed fatigued and spiritless. ‘Five miles!” said Horatio 
despondingly. ‘‘Why, if you don’t mind close stowing, 
and ain’t very nice,” said he, ‘just go ahead (and he point- 
ed his thumb over his shoulder) about a quarterof a mile, 
until you come to some wild-clierry trees, and turn off 
down a path, and you will come to my shanty. ‘Turn in 
and tell Nanse I sent you. I'll be back presently;” and 
so saying, he resumed the rapid walk in which we had 
interrupted him. oe 
«Come on,” exclaimed Horatio, “for I am devilish hun- 
gry, and may be Nanse can give us something toeat.” It 
was now quite dark; but our horses soon pricked up their 
ears, and very readily turned down the wild-cherry path. 
As we rode under the branches. of the trees, we seemed 
to give unwonted discomfiture to sundry species of poultry 
who, by cackling, crowing, and gobbling, evinced a latent 


runeasiness as much as to say; humph! here are hungry 


travelers. Dismounting, we tied our horses to u fence 
and entered the door. 


A large fire of logs was blazing up the chimney, over 








ich hung the tea-kettle together with sund 6 
Sie a stewpans, all emitting & most subeies fon. 
por. A fine tall girl, dressed in darkstuff, whieh tightiy 
fitted her bedutiful!bust, was setting the supper table, and 
andther, whose bright laughing eyes seemed ful) of mis- 
chief, was ‘assisting her.. Two or three others were at 
the other end of cabin, ripping @ quilt fromthe frame; 


young master, Sip would rather. give than take froin you.. 


They ,had received letters front’ 


sion on our cogitations, and a few minutes after a bluff’ 


forted Wncle Sip,” said Horatio; “we will work and make 


CE, 


identified his own affections and interests with hismas . 


some time, began. to conclude Haratio would prove a trae 


. 
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ded their employment to gaze upon Horatio and myself, 
as we entered beneath the rude door-way. We briefly 
informed them.that we had been forwarded by -a gentle- 
man whom.we fad met. The tall girl, about whom there 
was an air of much natural dignity, placed chairs and 
invited us to.be’seated, and remarked that Mrs. Steel, 
lancing towards the blushing young woman at her side, 
fad sent her man to invite some boys to play with the girls 
upoh quilting out her first quilt; and she imagined it was 
he whom we had met. In a very short time Steel returned 
accompanied by five or six good looking, stout young men, 
thostly dressed in hunting shirts, variously trimmed and 
fringed according to the fancy of the wearer. The bays 
lopked shy and the girls reserved, while discussing the 
things with which the young wife had loaded her table. 
hylock it was, I believe, who paid so flattering a tribute 
to Scotch breakfasts; he should have lived long enough to 
have supped in Ohio among the farmers, in the luxurious 
season of Autumn. Washington Irving has immortali- 
zed. a Dutch tea table; would I had his graphic powers 
todo justice to our Ohio farmer’s supper. Woe to the 
* yellow dyspeptic who ventures to sit at such a board; his 
rye toast will begin to lose its imaginary virtues. Mrs. 
Steel’s guests certainly did credit to her cooking, if not 
by empty conipliments, by a rapid appropriation of its pro- 
ductions. Mrs. Trollope has sneered at us for engaging 
’ go little in conversation during our meals. I once heard 
an Ohio worky give an excellent reason for his alleged 
taciturnity at dinner. **We have,” said he, ‘‘so many 
good dishes to discuss and so few causes of complaint 
that we eat. The foreigner has so meager a bill of fare 
that he ekes out his scanty meal with political discussion 
and sulky grumbling at the existing state of things, which 
denies him ever the guerdon of substantial food for his 
daily labor.” Be that as it may, Mrs. Steel’s excellent 
tea'seemed to have given the required excitement, for no 
_ sooner had the fair hostess, assisted by the tall girl whom 
they all familiarly called Nanse, removed the table, than 

a scene of playful hubbub ensued which defies description. 
For myself, (be it known to the reader) who am ‘‘in the 
sere and yellow leaf,’’ I retired to one corner, and, to use 
*.a common phrase, made myself scarce. Not so Horatio. 
I had noticed from our first entrance his dark and anima- 
ted eye following every movement of the Diana-like fig- 
ure of the handgome Nanse, and he entered with youthful 
spirit into all their local plays, much to the annoyance of a 
thin, pale, and genteel Coking young man, the district 
schoolmaster, who had hitherto been considered Nanse’s 
beau. His sallow cheek grew paler, and he retired to the 
corner by my side. _‘“Who is that fine looking girlt’’ en- 
quired I; “She is,” he replied, ‘the daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, who is well to do, but his girls always go 
out before they are married, and Nancy is now hired to 
Mrs. Steel, although she is much more like a lady than 
the little witch of a wife.”. I turned round; Horatio was 
standing on tbe floor beside the hired girl; his fine, ani- 
mated face glowing with admiration as she bent her blush- 
ing cheek-twhile she was listening to something he was 
whispering in her ear. She was certainly a very beauti- 
ful woman; and one naturally wondered whence came that 
majestic swan-like grace with which she moved among 
her you. ¢ companions. - I had forgotten that among the 
untutored daughters of the Aborigines, I had often made 
‘the same observation. Nature moulded her a-nympth, 

, arid exercise in the open air had give her grace and elas- 
ticity.. Her eyes were dark and liquid, and her beautiful- 
ly penciled brows laid low upon the lids.. Her cheek 
was’ rather clear than rich. but sometimes the eloquent 
blood came rushing beneath its transparent sarface, 
dying it the richest damask. When she spake, her 
parted lips showed ‘a treasury of pearls.a queen might en- 
vy; while the tender, pensive smile, told there was in her 
uncultured intellect a rich mine of mental treasure. As 

I looked upon her, and marked the kindling glance in Ho- 
ratio’s eye, Colonel Balling’s injunction flashed over my 
mind. . Horatio will become a real Buckeye, I foresee, 
thought 1.—The guests departed. Mr. Steel invited us 
to walk forth and see if our horses had eaten their corn. 
And now first came the startling conviction to the young 
traveler, that he must sleep in the same apartment with 
the lovely. girl with whom he had been romping:for the 
Jast three hours. 
**How the devil, Morton, do you do when you are scout- 

ing across the country and have to sleep in the same apart- 
ment with women.” Pr 
“I always,” repred I, ‘“‘walk out, as we do now, and the 

irls are always safely stowed away before I return; and 
quietly take possession of the bed or pallet my host offers 

me, where I'sleep soundly till day, when I dress and go 
out again.” 
“Dress!” said Horatio; ‘I should suppose undressing 

. out of the question.” 
“Not with me,” I replied. “I always undress while 
traveling, and feel it a great relief.” 
We now returned, and found the apartment in profound 
quiet; Mrs. Steel.and Nanse we perpetved to be in bed, for 
wesaw no more of them; and Steel covering over the fire, 





Steel ‘was piling logs‘ upon.the glowing coals of the last 
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ratio drew off his boots and coat, and disappeared beneath 

the bedclothes as rapidly as if the eyes of acity belle had 
been on him. For myself,.I leisurely disrobed to my 
drawers and shirt, and blessed my good fortune in having|} 
but one bed-fellow in a good comfortable bed. 
only who have traveled in the West, some years back, can 


Those 
appreciate my grounds for thankfulness upon this point. 


night’s fire, when I awoke in the morning; and rousing 
Horatio from his morning dreams, we dressed; and walk- 
out to look after our horses. While dispensing to them 
a plentiful breakfast from the farmer’s corncrib, Nanse 
tripped lightly past us, and filling a large bucket from a 
spring that bubbled up among a grove of} poplars, returned 
with it as unembarrassed in her gait, and. with as elastic 
a step asa wood nympth. - Horatio looked after her, and 
a train of new reflections seemed awakening in his mind. 
Steel now came out, and: insisting on dressing our horses 
himself, sent us to the house, where his wife and Nanse 
were getting breakfast. 
“Pray what did you dream last nigkt,”’ she said, 
raising her laughing blue eyes to Horatio. 
‘Really, I cannot remember,” he replied. 
“Ah! but ycu must remember; for I threw the new 
quilt over you, and whatever you dreamed will come 
true.” 
Horatio colored deeply, and turned a quick, involuntary 
glance towards Nanse, who was leaning against the wall, 
and surveying him with a pensive, abstracted air. Their 
eyes met, and she blushed, while the little mischievous 
wife ran gaily on with her everlasting chatter. I remind- 
ed Horatio twice it-was time to ride betore he could un- 
derstand, and then he rose with evident reluctance, Draw- 
ing out my purse, I enquired what the farmer charged for 
our lodgings. : 
“Oh, you were no trouble to me,” he said, laughing; “1 
am only sorry we could accommodate you no better; if you 
area mind, you may givethe women something.” 
I drew forth a pocket testament, and adding to it fifty 
cents, gave it to his wife, leaving Horace to settle with 
the hired girl. He bit his lip, and hesitated; then taking 
from his bosom:a beautiful little ruby, set with pearl, he 
presented it to Nanse. The bright carmine flushed over 
neck and brow as she said, almost haughtily, 
‘*] cannot accept a gift from a strange gentleman.” 
_ “Won't you oblige me,” said Horace, with a supplica- 
ting tone as he sunk into a chair, and raised his eyes to 
hers. 

**No, no, I ought not—that is—I do not wish to remem- 
ber you.” ° 
*And why not, Nanse,” said Horatio, taking her hand. 
“Because,” replied she, gravely, “you are I dare say a 
great gentleman, and I am a poor girl; and you would not 
remember me as your equal, and therfore it would not be 
right to remember you.” 
The blood flashed into Horatio’s face. ‘ 
**You are right; but I shall always remember you with 
téspect and—and admiration.” 
We shbok hands, and bade them farewell. y 
“How odd,” said Horace, after riding two whole hours 
without speaking, “how odd that the farmers wife, who 
certainly was above want, should accept remuneration, 
and the hired girl refuse it.” 
“Upon my word,” replied I, laughing, I am glad to find 
you have not lost your tongue as well as your heart. I 
really thought it had gone on a pilgrimage to the moon 


such pretty servant girls as yonder queenly maid, or I may 
be tempted to renounce my own bachelorship.”’ 
Our journey ultimately proved successful in its object, 
and in a month or two afterwards I opened a large mercan- 
tile establishment in a western town with Horatio as joint 
partner. He had received letters from home informing 
him of the death of his father and aunt, and as his sister 
Margaret was left unprotected, I proposed that we should 
keep house and send for Margaret to superintend our es- 
tablishment. Horace gladly acceeded to the proposition, 
and during his absence I took care to secure the services 
of a famous hired girl, and a boy besides, well knowing 
that I should find the pretty Margaret accomplished, not 
educated. ; 
The first three months of our house-keeping showed that 
we were greatly behind our neighbors in the article of 
comfort, and greatly exceeded thein in expense, 
«Bless me,’ said Horace, at breakfast one morning, 
‘‘what bread! I wish Margaret you would learn to make 
bread yourself, and not depend on hired girls.” 
Margaret colored, but she was good tempered, and 
whember brother kissed her cheek as he passed her chair 
to go out, she forgave him for the indignity of wishing her 
a cook, 
“Good gracious Mag, do you call this coffee,” said he 
another morning as he observed me slowly pouring the 
thick mixture back into my cup. “It is a waste of cream 
and sugar: you really, Mag, must make us better coffee.” 
**Indeed brother I would if I knew how,” said the con- 
fused girl; ‘‘but you know I never went dn the kitchen at 
home,” and the tears swelled in her eyes. ' 








after your wits; heaven forefend our meeting any: more} 








“You will have to bring Nanse yet,” said I, giving him 
anarch look, ‘and she will teach Miss Bailing housewifery 
and. in return. will easily learn polish and fashion.” j 

Horatio’s face turned crimson. .“Pshaw! Mr. Morton,” 
Margaret looked up surprised, and I took my hat and 
walked to the store. ee 
It was.a fine spring evening, and I proposed to Horatio 
who. seemed spiritless and unwell, to take a’ ride in the 
country. We passed several farm houses; before the. door 
of one sat a pretty looking woman milking acow, « 
not that tall girl remind you of Nase,” said I laughingly 
‘she who had so delicate asénse of propriety.” Tusa: 
remarked that Horatio colored when I spoke of our adyen. 
ture, and now the allusion seemed more annoying than 
tsua]. ‘Now’ said 1, ‘I am not jesting, Horace; lam going 
the same route for goods this summer, and I design to cajj 
and enquire if Nanee is yet unmarried; and if so, and her 
character. and connections are decent and respectable, ] 
shall 
‘‘What,” said Horace, breathlessly. 
‘*What, why, I’m tired of bad bread and bad soup, ang 
bad coffee; and, in short, I*believe Nanse would make an 
excellent housewife, and”—Horace turned deadly pale 
—‘“‘and I believe if you won’t marry, or can’t marry a 
hired girl, becanse of your gentility; why, in that cage 
I will be tempted ta commit the sin of matrimony myeel{ 
rather than have such bad coffee.” , 
“Mr. Morton,” said Horatio, “I owe you a deep det 
of gratitude; but permit me, sir, to say I will allow no 
man to trifle with my feelings. Charles would certainly 
reproach me; and Margaret—what would she say?” 
**As for Charles,” said I dryly, “IT suppose you wilfal.' 
low him to choose his own wife! and he need-know nothi 
of yours, except that she js a virtuous female. For Mar. 
garet, permit me to say, she is so deplorably ignorant of 
the necessary business of life, as to make her grateful to 
a sister-in-law who would teach her to perform the requi- 
site duties of a western man’s wife; and she, in return, | 
have no doubt from her amiable temper, will take pleasure 
in polishing and refining her handsome sister.” 

‘Are you reqlly in earnest!” enquired Horatio, eagerly. 

‘*Never more so,” J replied.—We returned in good 
spir'te;—and the autumn found Horatio Balling a happy 
married man, and a successful trader; and I—why, I nev- 
er complain now of the coffee. 
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BY N. P. WILLIS. 





finest part of the westend. It is nonsense to compareit 
to any other city in the world. From the Horse-Guards 
to the Regent’s Park alone, there is more magnificence in 
architecture than in the whole of any other metropolis is 
Europe, and I have seen the most and the best of them. 
Yet this, though a walk of more than two miles, is buta 
small part even of the. fashionable extremity of London. 
I am not easily tired ina city; but I walked till I'could 
scarce lift my feet from the ground, and still the parks and 
noble streets extended before and around me as. far as the 
eye could reach, and strange as they wére in reality, the 
names were as familiar to me as. if my childood had been 
passed among them. ‘‘Bond-street,” ‘*Hyde Park,” look 
new to my eye, but they sound very familiar to my ear. 


exceed even description. Nothing could be more perfect, 


that passes you in thestreet. Of a modest color, but the 
finest material, the crest just visible on the pannels, the 
balance of the body upon its springs true and easy, the ham 
mer-cloth and liveries of the neatest and most harmoni- 
ous colors, the harness slight and elegant,and the horses 


| ‘the only splendid thing” in the establishment—is'a des- 


cription that answersthe mostefthem. Perhaps the most 


stanhope or cabriolet, with its dandy owner on the whip- 
seat, and the*‘tiger” beside him.' The attitudes of buth 
the gentleman and the “‘gentleman’s gentleman” are studi- 
ed to a point, but nothing could be more knowing ‘or ex- 
quisite than either. The whole affair, from the angle of 
the bell-crowned hat, (the prevailing fashion on the steps 
of Crockford’s at. presént,) to the blood legs of the thorough- 
bred creature in harness, is absolutely faultless, I have 
seen many subjects for study in my first day’s stroll, bit 
leave the men ‘and women and some other less important 
features of London for maturer observation. 

In the evening I kept my appointment with Lady Bless- 
ington, She had deserted her’ exquisite library for the 
drawing-room, ‘and sat, in fuller dress, with six or seven 





gentlememabout her, I was presented immediately to all, 
and when the conversation was resumed, I took the op- 
portuhity to remark the distinguished coterie with which 
she was surrounded. 

Nearest me sat Smith, the author of ‘Rejected addres- 








only left the glow of the embers ta lighten the room. Ho- 


“Forgive me dear sister, I know it.” 


ses”—a hale, handsome man, apparently fifty, with white 





Spent my first day in London in wandering about the - 


The equipages,of London are much talked of, but they | 


or apparently more simple than the gentiman’s carriage | 


perfect thing in the world, however, is a St. James-street | 
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ir, anda very nobly-formed head and physiognomy. His 
oe lie, pet) and with lids contracted into an habitual 
jook of drollery, betrayed the bent of his genius. He held 
acripple’s crutch in his hand, and though otherwise rather 
particularly well-dressed, wore a pair of large India-rubber 
shoes—the penalty he was paying doubtless. for the many 
dinners he had eaten, e played rather an aside in 
the conversation, whipping in with a quiz or a witticism 
whenever he could get an opportunity, but more a listener 
than a talker. 
“On the opposite side of Laky B. stood Henry Bulwer, 
the brother of the novelist, very earnestly engaged in a 
discussion of some speech of O’Connell’s, He is said by 
many to beas talented as his brother, and has lately pub- 
lished a book on the present state of France. He is a small 
man, very slight and gentleman-like, a little pitted with 
the small-pox, and of very winning and persuasive man- 
ners. . 1 liked him at the first glance. 

His opponent in’ the argument was Fonbianc, the famous 
editor of the Examiner, said to be the best political writer 
ofhisday. I never saw a much worse face—sallow, seam- 
edand hollow, his teeth irregular, his skin livid, his straight 
black hair uncombed and straggling‘over his forehead—he 
looked ag if he might be the gentlman 

Whose ‘‘coat was red, and his breeches were blue.” ° 

A hollow croaking voice, and a small fiery black eye, 
with a smile like a skeleton’s, certainly did not improve his 
physiognomy. Hesat upon his chair very awkwardly, and 
was-very ill-dressed, but every word he uttered showed 
him to be a man of claims very superior to exterior attrac- 
tion. The soft musical voice, and elegant manner of. the 
one, and the satrical sneering tone and angular gesture of 
theother, were in very strong contrast. 

AGerman prince, witha star on his breast, trying with 
all his might, but, from his embarrassed look, quite-unsuc- 
cessfully, to comprehend the drift of the argument, the Duke 
de Richelieu, whom I had seen at the court of France, 
the inheritor of nothing but the name of’his great ances- 
tor, a dandy and a fool, making no attempt to listen; a fa- 
mous traveler just returned from Constanitinople; and the 
splendid person of Count D’Orsay in a careless attitude 
upon the ottomnn, completed the cordon. 

Ifell into conversation after a while with Smith, who, sup- 
posing I might not have heard the’namesof the others, in 
the hurry of an introduction, kindly took the trouble to play 
the dictionary, and added a graphick character of each as 
henamed him. Among other things he talked a great 
deal of America, and asked me if I knew our distinguised 
countryman, Washington Irving. I had never been so 
fortunate as to meet him. ‘You have lost a great deal,” 
he said, ‘‘for never was so delightful a fellow. I wasonce 
taken down with him into the the country by a merchant, 


todinner. Our friend stopped his carriage at the gate of 


his park, and asked us if we would walk through his 

nds to the house. Irving refused and held me down 
y the coat, so that we drove onto the house together, 
leaving our host to follow on foot. ‘I make it a principle,’ 
said Irving, ‘never to, walk with a man through his own 

nds. Ihave no idea of praising a thing whether I 
ike itor not. You and I will do them to-morrow morn- 
ing by ourselves.” ~The rest of-the company had turned 
their attention to 


was a universal enquiry after Mr. Irving. . Indeed the first 


questions on the lips of every one to whom I am introduc- 
edas an American, are of him and Cooper. .The latter 


seems to me to be admired as much here as abroad, in spite 
of acommon impression that he dislikes the nation. No 


man’s works could have higher praise in the general con-|| 


versation that followed, though several instances were 
mentioned of his having shown an unconquerable aversion 
tothe English when in England. Lady Blessington men- 
tioned Mr. Bryant, and I was pleased at the immediate 
tribute paid to his delightful poetry by the talented circle 
around her. ; 

Toward twelve o’clock, ‘Mr. Lytton Bulwer” was an- 
nounced, and enter the authorof Pelham. I had made up 
my mind how he should look, and between prints and des- 
criptions thought I could scarcely be mistaken in my idea 


of his person. No two things could be more unlike, how-'), 


ever, than the ideal Mr. Bulwer in my mind and the real 
Mr. Bulwer who followed the announcement. Imprimis, 
the gentleman who entered was not handsome. I beg 
pardon of the boarding schools—but he really was not. 


The engraving of him published somtime ago in America} 
n 


isas much like any other man living, and gives you no 
idea of his head whatever. He is. short, very much 
bent in the back, slightly knock-kneed, and, if my opin- 
ion in such matters goes for any thing, as ill-dressed a 
man for a gentleman as you will find in. London. His fi- 
gure is slight and very badly put together, and the only 
commendable point in his person, as far asI could see, was 
the smallest foot | ever saw a man standupon, 4u reste, 
J liked his manners extremely. He ran-up to Lady Bles- 


sington, with the joyous heartiness of a boy let out of 


school; and the ‘“‘how d’ye, Bulwer!” went round, as he 
shook hands with every body, inthe style of welcome usu- 
ally given to ‘‘the best fellow in the world.” As I had 
brought @ letter of introduction to him from a friend in Italy, 
Lady Blessington introduced me particularly, and we had 
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along conversation about Naples and its pleasant society. 
Bulwer’s headis phrenologically a-fine one. His fore- 
head retreats very much, but it.is very broad and well mark- 
ed, and the whole air is that of decided mental superiority. 
His nose js aquiline, and far too large for proportion, though 
he conceals its extreme prominence by an immense pair 
of red whiskers, which entirely conceal the lower part of 
his face in profile, His pone Bo is fair, his bair pro- 
fuse, curly, and of a light auburnt, his eye not remarkable, 
and his mouth contradictory, I should think, of all talent, 
A more good;natured, habitually-smilling, nerveless ex- 
pression could hardly be imagined. Perhaps my impres- 
sion is an imperfect one, as he was in the highest spirits, 
and was not serious the who leevening for a minute—but it 
is strictly and faithfully my impression. ; 
I can imagine no style of conversation calculated to be 
more agreeable than Bulwer’s. Gay, quick, various, half- 
satirical, and always fresh and different from every body 
else, he seemed to talk because he could not help it, and 
infeeted every body with his spirits. I cannot-give even 
|| the substance of it in a letter, for it was ina great mea- 
sure local or personal. A great deal of fun was made of a 
proposal of Lady Blessington, to take Bulwer to Americaand 
show him at somucha head. She asked me whether I 
thought it would be a good speculation. I took upon myself 
to assure her ladyship, that, provided she played showman, 
the **concern,”’ as-they would phrase it in America, would 
be certainly a frofitableone,. Bulwer said he would rather 
go in disguise, and hear them abuse his books. It would 
be pleasant, he thought, to hear the opinions of people who 
judged him neither as a member of parliament nor a dandy 
—simply a book-maker. Smith asked him if he kept an 
amanuensis. No,” he said, ‘I scribble it all out myself, 
and send it to the press in a most ungentlemanlike hand, 
half print and half hieroglyphic, with all its imperfections 
on its head, and correct in the proof—very much to the 


sixteen pounds six shillings and fourpence for extra currec- 
tions, Then] am free to confess I dont know grammar? 
There never was such a thing heard of before Lindley Mur- 
ray. I wonder what they did for grammar before his day! 
Oh, the delicious blunders one sees when they are irretriev- 
able! 
them. Thank heaven for second editions, that one may 
scratch out his blots, and go down clean and gentleman- 
like to posterity!” Smith asked him if he had ever re- 
viewed one of his own books. ‘*No—but I could! And 


dissatisfaction of the publisher, who sends me in a bill of 


And the best of it is, the critics never get hold of 


then how I should like to recriminate and defend myself 


hadi 


rushing torrent, and the wevi 

the eternity of youth, dash on thot adlong course, re- 
gardless of ghe blighting power that withers strength, or 
lulls to rest the creations and the creatures of mortality. 
Here we may pause,and say that time has lost its pow- 
ers. Here we may view the faint efforts of time over- 
thrown in an instant. Changes thee are: but the work 
of an hour has defeated the slow progress of decay. The 
lightning of the thunder storm—the blowing” tempest— 
the engulphing flood—the overspreading avalanche—have 
effaced from the surface of nature the impress of time, 
and left naught in the change to remind us of age. Sure- 
ly there are scenes in life which seem created to awaken 
in mankind the recollection, that even time can lose“its 
power. Who will feel the nothingness of the pleasures 
—the cares—nay, even the sorrows of life’s petty span, 
when for 4 moment, he dwells with his heart and soul up- 
on the thoughts of an eternity! Yes it will sober the 
gay—it will comfort the grieved. 


‘sNOTABLE WOMEN,” says Madame Roland, “‘are in- 
supportable to the world and to their husbands by a fatig- 
ning pre-occupation about -trifling concerns. A _ wife 
should superintend everything, without saying a word 
about it, have such a command of- temper and manage- 
ment of time as will leave her the means of pleasing by 
good humor, intelligence and grace, so natural to her sex. 
She should avoid noise, particlarly the bawling out about 
the house to servants, and shun hurry and confusion—thiat 
those about her may not be harrassdd and annoyed by her 
vociferousness, her bustle and everlasting augmentation 
of the value of trifles; for a studious attention to petty 
objects, is the sure sign of a narrow and contracted mind. 
Above all, she should cautiously avoid commanding or 
dictating to her husband in what-relates to himself, -his 
little comforts, or his opinions, if she wishes to preserve 
his respect fer her virtues, and to live secure ‘in- his affec- 
tions and devotedness, so often diminished, and frequently 
entirely lost, by the tracasities of a notable wife.” 


Dirro.—An honest farmer,. rather ignorant of the ap- 
proved method of writing by abbreviation, went to a cer- 
tain store, with which he did his trading, to make his 
annual settlement. .On looking over he occasignally 
found charges like the following: *To 1 Ib. Tea’———‘to 
1 1b. Ditto.’ Not knowing the meaning of the term ditto, 
he concluded the account was not correct, and posted off 
home to enquire into the affair.—Wife, says he, this is 








indignantly! I think I could be preciously severe. De- 
pend upon it nobody knows a book’s defects half so weil 
as its author. I have a great idea of criticising my works 
for my posthumous memoirs. Shall I, Smith? Shall I, La- 
dy Blessington?” 

Bulwe;’s voice, like his brother’s, is exceedingly lover- 
like and sweet. His playful tunes are quite delicious, and 
his clear laugh is the soul of sincere and careless merri- 
ment. , 

it was getting late, and the Duke de Richelieu rose and 
made his bow. One or two rather severe remarks were 
made upon him around the circle. ‘Poor devil!” says 
Bulwer, “that comes of going away first. He is sure to 
take the edge off yourscandal. Here isSmith, now—yor 
are sure of him as long as you choose to stay. He knows 
the world too well to go away and leave. his character 
among his friends. I always come late, for that reason. 
It seems so natural to say an ill-naturned thing of a man 
when he has just gone!” 

Tt is quite impossible to convey, in a letter scrawled lit- 
erally between the end of a late visit and a tempting pil- 


wits. I must confine myself, of course, in such skétches, 
to the sentiment of things that concern general literature 
and. ourselves. ; 

The “Rejected Address” got upon his crutches about three 
o’clock.in the morning, and J made my exit with the rest, 
thanking heaven, that, though in astrange country, my 
mother-tongue was the language of its wen of genius. 
—Newyork Mirr.r. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPAS. 


Mountain Scenery.—There is something in the wild- 
ness and sublimity of mountain scenery, that tends to 
remind us rather of eternity than-decay. The perishable 
works of man are no where to. be'seen. . No city lies in 
gloomy ruins, to show the outlines of its faded greatness 
no remnants of a sanctuary here stand to show the wor-' 
ship that has passed away. We see no fallen record of 
the glorious deeds of those whose names are leart on his- 
tory’s page. We stand upon the mountain and we 
scarcely know that man exists upon the earth. This is 
ngt the land where arts have died or science been forgot— 
these rock never echoed the eloquence ‘of orators, or the 
song of poets—these waters never bore the proud ship of 


his industry. It ig not here that the finger of time can 
be recognised. In vain would he set his mark on snows 
that never melt, or disturb the fast bound form of ada- 
‘mantiné ice. In vain he stretches his liand where the 








low, the evanescent and pure spirit of a conversation of 


the merchant—this soil never yielded to man the fruits of 


pretty business, there is Mr.——, has charged ine with 
pounds and pounds of ditto. Now I should like to know 
what you have done with so much ditto! Ditto, dittg, re- 
plied the old lady, I never had a pound of ditto in my 
house since the Lord. So back went the farmer in high 
dudgeon that he should be charged with things he never 
received. Mr. says he, wife says she never had a pound 
of ditto in the house since the Lord. The merchant 
thereupon explained the meaning of the term, and the 
farmer went, home satisfied. On his return his wife en- 
quired if he found out what ditto meant. Yes, said he, it 
means I’m a darn’d fool and you are ditto. 


MacisterraLt Ienorance.—One of Cromwell’s follow- 
ers, who filled the important station of an Irish justice, 
at the period of 1661, having occasion to write the word 
‘usage,’ contrived to spell it without using a single letter 
of the original word; his improved orthography was yow- 
zitch.?’> When some remarks were made upon similar 
feats he averred that nobody could spell with pens made 
from Irish geese ! ! , 

When Oliver Cromwell was an infant, a monkey stole 
him from his cradle, and bo]ting through the window, ran 
with him to the roof of the house. The family brought 
beds, fearing the animal would drop him from his arms: 
but he finally brought him down and replaced him in his 
cradle. He had likewise a narrow escape from drown- 
ing, and his aged and royal preserver in after years told 
nim, when asked by Cromwell if he recollected: the cir- 
cumstanee, ‘I do, but I wish instead I had. put you in, 
rather than to see you in arms against yourking.’ . 


A noste Repixy.—During the trial of a cause before 
Judge Irving, in the Court of Common Pleas, a few days 
since, Mr. Western, counsel for the defendant, asked a 
certain question of a witness. The Judge overuled him, 
and decided that he had noright toask the question, Mr. 
W. bowed to the decision. In a few minutes afterwards, 
the Judge put the same question to the witness. ‘With 
all due deference to your honor,” said Mr. Western, “I 
would observe, that according to your honor’s decision, 
that question ought .not to’ be asked. “I shall ask any 
questions I choose, Sir, in my own Court,” said the Judge 
in a most decided tone. The attorney, like another Hamp- 
den, instantly. rejoined, ‘ay! that’s when your honor al- 
lows your feejings to.blind your judgment; for I say it is 
not your honor’s court: it is my client’s court—it is my 
court—it is the people’s court.”--Newyork Transcript. 


The field of battle of Waterloo, after a lapse of nineteen 
years, is still remarkable for its extreme fertility and the 
dark rank color of its rich crops of grain, nurtured, by hu~ 
man gorer 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIER.” 





BY JAMES KR. PERKINS, Ese. 





“Now lendthe eye a terrible aspect, 
Set firm the teeth, and stretch the nostrils wide, 
Hold bard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To its full height. Henry ¥. 
Uh! was ye ne’er a schoolboy? 
And did you gever train, 
And feel that swelling of the heart, 
You never can again! 
Didst never meet, far down the street, 
With plumes and bannersgay, 
While the kettle, for the kettle-drum — 
Played your march, march away? 


It seems to me but yesterday, 

Nor scarce so long ago, 

Since we shouldered our musquets 
To charge the fearful foe. 

Our musquets were of cedar wood, 
With ramrod bright and new; 
With bayonet forever set, 


And painted barre] too. 4 


We charged upon a flock of geese, 
‘And put them all to flight, 
Except one sturdy gander 

That thought to show us fight; 
But, ah! we knew a thing or two; 
Our captain wheeled the van— 
We routed him, we scouted him, 
Nor lost a single man. 


Our captain was as brave a lad, 

As e’er commission bore; 

All brightly shone his tin sword, 

And a paper cap he wore; 

He led us up the hill-side, 

Against the western wind, 

While the cockerel plume, that decked his 
Streamed bravely out behind. 


We shouldered arms, we carried arms, 
We charged the bayonet; 

And wo unto the mullen stalk, 

That in our course we met. 

At two o’clock the roll was called, 
And till the close of day, 

With our brave and plumed captain 
We fought the mimic fray ,— 

When the supper bell, we knew so well, 
Came stealing up from out the dell, 
For our march, march away. 
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BY W. TANNEHILL, B8Q., AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF LITERATURE,” &c. 





«I cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to me.” 

The traveler in a foreign and distant land, notwithstand- 
ing the beauties of nature and art which surround him, 
feels the highest emotions of pleasure when his memory 
dwells upon the blue hills, the winding rivers, the smiling 
landscapes, and the fertile plains of his native country, 
endeared to him by the loveliest recollections. In imagi- 
nation he lingers around the home of his youth, the scene 
of his earliest and tendereést affections; he loves to recall 
the feelings that inspired him when, to his youthful vision, 
all was sunshine; when his soul was animated by bright 
and glorious anticipations of the future. Thus, too, doee 
the memory of the emigrant to the ‘far West” dwell upon 
that sacred spot, where, perhaps, repose the mouldering 
remains of parents or children, or friends, who, by kindred 
sympathies, and kind feelings, had entwined themselves 
round his heart.. With emotions somewhat similar, does 
the imagination of the writer of this article often wander 
to the banks.of the Cumberland, whilst memory recalls 
things as they were, and contrasts them with things as 
they are—the changes that have been wrought on the 
face of nature, and on the aspect of society. In the course 
of the life of a middle aged man, whose days have been 

in that part of the United States through which 
flow the Mississippi and Ohio, and their tributary streams, 
what changes have taken place in everything around and 
about him! What wonderful revolutions in the face of na- 
ture—the results of industry and enterprize! What ad- 
vances in agriculture, commerce and manufactures! What 
improvements in the arts of life—in every thing that tends 
to man’s comfort and convenience! What improvements 
in the civil and political vendition of the country, and in 
the moral, social and literary intercourse and habits of) 
society! But litile more than fifty years ago, nearly the 
whole of this vast country, now so populous, 80 prosperous 
and so happy, was an uncultivated wilderness, exhibiting 
the works of nature in all their majesty and grandeur 





The aboriginal natives and the beasts of the forests were 
its only occupants; the light canoe of the Indian then 
skimmed the surface of its mighty rivers, now ploughed by 
hundreds of steamboats; and thé rude wigwam occupied 
the places where now stand populous cities, teeming with 
an industrious, enterprizing and thriving population. The 
bosom of the patriot swells with honest pride as he looks 
upon the progress of improvement in its onward and tri- 
umphant march, and he proudly anticipates the glorious 
destiny of this mighty republic under the influence of its 
free institutions, and its equal laws. In the progress of 
improvement, Tennessee has been but little behind her 
sister states in the great valley of the West, as is demon- 
strated in her growing wealth, and the prosperity of her 
towns and cities. 

The town of Nashville, in the state of Tennessee, is 
one of the most important towns in the West, whether 
considered as the capital of a rich and flourishing state, 
or with reference to its commercial position and advanta- 
ges. Its location on an elevated bluff of limestone, with 
the beautiful Cumberland rolling its waters at its base to 
mingle with those of the majestic Ohio; the picturesque 
and even romantic scenery by which it is surrounded; ‘its 
hills covered with the evergreen cedar so cheerful to the eye 
amidst the snows of winter; its temperate and healthful 
climate, and its intelligent and liberal society, render it 
one of the most agreeable and delightful places of resi- 
dence in the valley of the Ohio. As a commercial town 
it possesses decided advantages over any other in the 
state. Situated in the midst of a fertile and productive 
country, on the margin of a large and navigable river, it 
commands an extensive trade, not only in the staple pro- 
ducts of the soi), but in the productions and manufactures 
of other and distant regions. With the advantages of a 
favorable location, a healthful climate, and an enterprizing 
population, it has risen in a few years from an inconsid- 
rable village to a flourishing and populous city. 

The writer of this article resided in Nashville upwards 
of twenty-two years, and, consequently, has been an eye- 
witness of the changes that have taken place in its com- 
mercial and social condition during that period. In 1810, 
when he established his domicil in the vigor of youth, and 
flushed with the hopes of the future, it presented no very 
strong inducements to a permanent residence, or very flat- 
tering prospects to the youthful adventurer. It was then 
asmall and ill-built town; if it had not all the refinements 
of polished cities, its inhabitants were kind, generous 
and hospitable. Its export trade was limited to a few 
bales of cotton, and a few hogsheads of tobacco. A sin- 
gle barge, of sixty or seventy tons burthen, which per- 
formed the voyage to Neworleans and back in four or five 
months, and a few keel boats and “broad horns,” convey- 
ed the superfluous productions of the soil to market. 
Steam, applied to navigation, was then unknown upon 
the western waters; and it was considered a remarkable 
event in western navigation, when Captain Rapier, per- 
formed the voyage from Neworleansto Nashville in eigh- 
ty-three days—a voyage now performed in eight—an event, 
in commemoration of which claret and old Monongha- 
hela flowed copious streams. At this period there were 
but few men of capital engaged in trade, and but Jittle of 
that enterprizing spirit which distinguished the merchants 
and traders of after times. The signboard of the mer- 
chant generally bore the words “cash slore,” intimating 
that nothing but the precious metals, or their representa- 
tives in the shape of bank notes, would be received in 
payment for their merchandize. Once a year the mer- 
chant, mounted on horseback, took his way to the eastern 
cities, and after a tedious and fatiguing journey, by land 
and water, he returned with his merchandize. The mer- 
chants of those days were content to pursue a small trade 
—small when compared with the mercantile transactions 
of the present day—they were satisfied with their gains, 
which enabled them to enjoy the comforts, and even luxu- 
ries of life,and lay up something for the wants of old 
age. As soon, however, as the genius of Fulton introdu- 
ced steamboat navigation, the dormant spirit of enterprise 
was excited, and Nashville, awakening from its apparent 
lethargy, began to rise in importance, and assume a more 
élevated and commanding station among the cities of the 
West. The revources of the state were daily developed, 
and brought into vigorous action, and wealth and abun- 
dance flowed in the channels of trade and commerce. It 
is true that fortune did not smile alike on all engaged in 
these pursuits; through the fluctuations of trade, individu- 
al losses were sustained, but an impulse was given which 
resulted in the general good. 

I well remember the sensation produced by the arrival 
of the first steamboat that ever ploughed the waters of the 
Cumberland. It was called the General Jackson, and 





was owned by General Carroll, the present governor of 
Tennessee, who having faithfully served his country in 
battle, was then an active, intelligent, and enterprising 
trader. She arrived at Nashville in the spring of 1818. 
When the sounds of the cannon announced her approach, 
the. whole population of the town, men, women and chil- 
dren, white and black, collected on the bank of the river, 





and loud cheers rent the air as she approached the wharf. 
As long as she remained in port, she was an object of 








curiosity to thousands who came from far and near, tp 
behold this wonder of the waters, which moved upon the 
placid stream like a thingof life. The first ship that cross. 
ed the Atlantic, bearing the adventurous mbus and 
his bold companions, was not an object of more wonder to 
the astonished natives than was this stedm boat to the 
people of Nashville and. its neighborhood. Her arrival 
indicated a new era in the commercial history of the town: 
she made several profitable voyages during that i 
to and from Neworleans—freight from the latter port being 
from four to four and a-half cents per pound. The suc. 
cessful introduction of steamboat navigation, as may be 
readily imagined, soon gave a new impulse to trade, and 
from this time the spirit of improvement walked abroad: 
its strides were wide and rapid; log and frame houses gay, 
place to convenient and substantial brick buildings, ang 
the facility afforded for transportation to market, and the 
quick returns, induced the planters to'turn their attention 
to the growth and culture of such productions as wer 
best adapted to the soil and climate. The growth of cot. 
ton, now the staple production of the middle and wester, 
portions of the state, was annually increased, and the ey. 
port of this article in a few years rose from ten th 

to sixty thousand bales. As trade increased-wealth anj 
population advanced; society improved; intelligence an 
refinement of manners spread abroad their influence, anj 
the charms’ and delights of social intercourse were fe}; 
and enjoyed. 

Nashville was established by a law of Northcarolima, 
in the year 1784, when Tennessee formed a part of the 
former state. It was so called in honor of General Nash, 
who fell in the battle of Germantown. For a number of 
years previously, this spot had been occupied as a fort or 
station, to protect the pioneers from the attacks of the . 
hostile Indians. Its advance in population for many years 
was slow; in 1804 it did not exceed five hundred, and in 
1810, twenty-six years from its foundation, it contained 
about eleven hundred souls, and within the limits of the 
town there were not more than ten or twelve brick houses, 
In 1823, its population, according to a census then taken, 
was three thousand four hundred and sixty-three, and 
within the corporal limits were upwards of four hundred 
houses, two hundred of which were of brick. At the 
present time, its population is, probably, not short of sev. 
en thousand, and it contains about four hundred brick, 
and two hundred and fifty frame and log houses. Although 
this increase in population and advance in improvement 
do not equal Cincinnati or Louisville in the same period d 
time, it clearly indicates that Nashville, possesses adyan- 
tages from its local situation, the capabilities of the su- 
rounding country, and its natural resources, which mutt 
elevate it to a conspicuous rank among the commercial 
cities and towns which are now rising, and are. destined 
to rise, in the great valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio, 
Much depends, however, upon the continued public spirit 
of her citizens in the encouragement of manufactures, 
and the promotion of works of internal improvement. 
The works of internal improvement now in p 8s, in 
the construction of turnpike roads leading into the heart 
of the country, and the removal of the obstructions to the 
navigation of the Cumberland, will kave.a direct and in- 
mneciate tendency to develop more fully the resources of 
the state, and by directing trade into these channels still 
farther advance the commercial prosperity of Nashville. 
Within a few years, an excellent McAdamized road has 
been constructed to Franklin, a distance of eighteen miles, 
and considerable progress has been made in the construc- 
tion of a similar road from Nashville, through Murfrees- 
borough, to Shelbyville, in Bedford county, which will 
thus link together some of the richest counties in the 
state. Ihave recently noticed that the Nashville and 
Franklin turnpike is about to be extended to Columbia, 
a flourishing town on Duck river, a branch of the Tet- 
nessee; it is to be hoped that no petty jealousy, or want 
of public spirit, will prevent its accomplishment. As the 
spirit of improvement seems to be excited, I trust the citi- 
zens of Tennessee will co-operate with the citizens 
Kentucky in the construction of a McAdamized road from 
Louisville to Nashville, the stock in which has already 
been taken as far as Elizabethtown. It must be obvious 
to all, that the completion of this road would be produc- 
tive of incalculable benefits, not only to the two cities it is 
thus contemplated to unite, but to the intermediate towns 
and villages, andthe whole adjacent country. This work 
may be delayed, but the day cannot be far distant when 
this important work will be aceomplished; it is completely 
within the means of the two states so directly interested. 
If proofs and arguments upon this head were necessary 
they could be readily furnished. 

Nashville, “take it for allin all,” is one of the best 
built towns in the valley of the Ohio. In the plan of the 
town the great defect is, that the streets are too narrow, 
none being wider than fifty feet, except Broadstreet, and 
South Market street—the former being upwards of one 
hundred feet wide, and the latter sixty. The public 
buildings are gerally constructed in a neat and tasteful 
style of architecture, particularly the Episcopal, the 
Presbyterian, and the Methodist churches, which would 








be considered ornamental even in larger, more wealthly 
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and more populous cities. The court house, situated on 
the public square, which includes about four acres, is a 
large brick building, three stories high, and is sufficiently 

mmo to acommodate both branches éf the legisla- 


aoe the United States’ court, and the state courts, besides 
havin 
- es of the secretary of state, and the sheriff of the 
county. The market house, situated also on the public 


square, is admirably adapted to the purposes for which it 


js designed, and.is more conveniently arranged than any 
similar building with which,I am acquainted west of the 
mountains. Great care is taken to keep it neat and clean, 
which is more than can be said of other market houses, 
both in the East and West. On the north end is a com- 
modious city hall, in which the mayor and aldermen de- 


liberate upon the affairs of the city, and from which their 


edicts are promulgated—edicts which are as frequently 
violated as obeyed. On the south end, is also a large 
hall, which may be appropriated to public purposes, but 
which is occasionally rented to individuals. In addition 
tothe public buildings above mentioned, Nashville con- 
tains a Cumberland Presbyterian, a Baptist, a Roman 
Catholic, and an. African Methodist church, a Masonic 
hall, a hospital, a university, and a female academy. The 


state penitentiary, a handsome and substantial building, is 


situated a short distance beyond the western limits of the 


four rooms in the basement story, occupied as 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 





that 


his knowledge a happy manner of communicatin 
knowledge—a quality so essential in a teacher. 


fessor of chemistry, mineralogy and geology, is Dr. Gerard 
Troost, who is distinguished in the scientific world for his 
high attainments in these most useful, but too much neg- 
lected, branches of science. 
legislature of Tennessee, Dr. Troost, about three years 
ago, was appointed geologist ‘to the state. In this capa- 
city he has made several reports to the legislature, ex- 
hibiting accurate research and profound science, and coh- 
taining a mass of mineralogical and geological facts, of a 
highly interesting character. The predecessor of Dr. 
Troost, was professor Bowen, a graduate of Yale college, 
and a pupil of Silliman. 
great credit to himself, and advantage to the students un- 


rious pursuits of life. It is fortunate for the university 
. Lindsley is at its head. An enthusiast in the 
cause of learning, and devoted to the interests of the in- 
stitution, he has labored with untiring zeal, to establish it 
on a@ firm foundation, and ‘extend its reputation and its 
usefulness. The chair of mathematics and natural phil- 
osophy is filled by professor Hamilton, an able mathema- 
tician, and an accomplished scholar, who combines » no 
t 
is pre- 
decessor in this department was professor Thompson, whe 
for sometime filled the chair with grett ability. The pro- 


Much to the credit of the 





He discharged his duties with 


' ery city, particularly in the “far West,” however cautious 


der his charge. His career was short; he had scarce en- 
tered on the busy stage of life, ere he was cut off by the 
cousumption, deeply regretted by all who had an opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with his virtues, and his talents, 
which gave so much promise of future usefulness, The 
departments of ancient and modern languages are confi- 
ded to gentlemen every way competent and qualified. 
This university is not so well known as it deserves to be, 
from the high character of its presidentand professors, and 
its otherwise extensive means of instruction. 

















































city; it was erected in 1830. The buildings appropriated 
tothe university, consist of a three story brick house two 
hundred feet long, a laboratory, and a boarding house. 
They have nothing in their external appearance to attract 
notice—they are masses of brick and mortar destitute of 
all architectural taste. Although the university has no- 
thing academical in its appearance, it can boast of its 
president and professors, who may be justly styled orna- 
ments of their profession; whose learning, talents and vir- 
tues, would adorn the humblest dwelling, and who could 
derive no additionai luster from the most sumptuous edi- 
fice. The female academy and boarding house are neat 
and convenient buildings; with about three acres of ground 
attached, where the young ladies have ample room for 
recreation. 

The private residences are generally built of brick, 
in a neat and tasteful style, and conveniently arranged for 
domestic comfort, More than this, hospitality—genuine 
unaffected hospitality—reigns around the fireside, and 
presides at the social board. The stranger who presents 
himself properly recommended, is sure to meet with all 
the courtesies of refined society. I could mention, but it 
might be considered improper, the names of many whose 
doors are ever open to the respectable stranger. This hos- 
pitable disposition, however, has sometimes subjected 
them to imposition from persons who present themselves 
with the exterior of gentlemen, without their principles— 
Thus I have known a Polish count turn out a wandering 
Jew peddler, and a southern gentleman a notorious black- 
leg. But these are impositions to which the people of. ev- 


and an extensive philosophical and astronomical appara- 
tus, inferior to few, if any, in the United States, The 


every known mineral. This institution has long labored 


ed into the University of Naskville. In the year 1806, 
cengress appropriated 50,000 acres of land, lying within 
the state of Tennessee, to the use of Cumberland college; 
but owing to legislative mismanagement, the fund arising 
from the sale of the lands, has availed but little; and the 
legislature, carried away by popular prejudice, heightened 


are intended for the exclusive benefit of the rich, have 


liberally provided for common schools. The university 
possesses, besides six acres of ground upon which the uni- 


the city, (on which the president’s house is erected,) an 

twenty-five thousand acres of land in the western district. 
The latter, at present, produces no revenue, hence the 
principal resources of the university are derived from the 
tuition fees of the students. Common schools are essen- 
tially beneficial to the community, and ought to receive a 


they may be, are perpetually liable. In the general inter- 
course of society, I venture to assert, no people are more 
urbane and polite. The asperity of party politics, so 
destructive of all social feeling, has seldom been permit- 
ted, even in‘the wildest paroxysms of its fury, to disturb 
the harmony of social intercourse, or private friendship. 
I have mingled much in this society; I know its elements, 
the materials of which it is composed, and I love to look 
back upon the days I have thus passed, when fortune was 
more propitious than at present. I loveto recall the scenes 
and events of by-gone days—the features of “early friends, 
many of whom have descended to the tomb honored and be- 
loved—and ponder on the associations they bring to mind. 


*Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still recurs, unlooked for and unsought.” 


endow those of a higher order, in which young men ma 
receive that kind of education, which will fit them for the 
honorable and responsible stations of instructors of youth, 
and for the high and important offices of our republic. In 
a government like ours, the general intelligence of the 
people is the surest safeguard of our liberties, and the best 
preventives of the encroachments of power. The univer- 
sity of Nashville ought to be liberally patronized by the 
people of the south-west; there is a similarity of habits, 
and feelings, and modes of thinking, which ought to in- 
duce them tocherish this institution. Its location is ina 


Such reminiscences afford a solace to sorrow, and lighten|| part of the country remarkable for its healthfulness; and 


the burthen of affliction. They are pleasant, though 

mournful to the soul, and disarm, in some degree, adver- 

sity of its stings, and misfortune of its keenest pangs. 
The literary institutions consist of the university, fe- 


the students, as at ‘any other literary institution, north or 
south, east or west. 





































It possesses 
a chemical -laboratory complete in all its departments,— 


mineralogical] cabinet contains one or more specimens of 
under emberrassments arising from limited and straight- 


ened means. It was originally called Davidson Academy, 
afterwards Cumberland College, and in 1826, it was chang- 


by the arts of electioneering demagogues, that colleges 


withheld any appropriations for its benefit, whilst it has 


versity buildings stand, about fifty acres of land pring 


legislative patronage; but a wise legislature would also 


there is as little danger of the corruption of the morals of 





male academy, and private schools. Some ten years ago 


an antiquarian and historical society was formed: it lived 
but a year and expired. More recently a lyceum was in- 
stituted; its meetings were well attended, and the lec- 
tures delivered were, in general, interesting and instruc- 
tive, but it existed only through one winter. . At present 
there are no literary societies except those connected with 
the university. 

The president of the university, is Philip Lindsley, D. 
1)., formerly vice president of the college of Newjersey, 
a man who unites in his character the virtues of the chris- 
tian and the gentleman, with the most profound, exten- 
sive and varied learning. His zeal in the cause of clas- 
sical learning, and universal education, has been publicly 
displayed on various occasions—in his baccalaureate 
addresses, and occasional essays. His baccalaureate 
addresses aré replete with practical good sense and sound 
philosophy, and abound with those maxims of morality 
and religion, which, when carried into practice, are calcu- 
lated to make men wiser and better, and more useful to 
themselves and to otliers, when engaged in the multifa- 









‘Cumberland, and the water-works, both of which do hon- 


The female academy is a sort of joint stock concern; the 
property being held by stockholders, who receive the tui- 
tion fees, and pay the teachers stated salaries. It was 
established in 1816, and was incorporated in 1817. Since 
then it has been in successful operation, and has done 
much for the cause of female education... This accademy 
has often contained near two hundred pupils. There are 
several other excellent private schools for young ladies, as 
well as classical schools for youths; amongst the former I 
may mention that of Dr. and Mrs. Berry. and among the 
latter, that Of Mr. Stevens, and that’of Mr, Cross, for- 
merly professor of languagesin the university. Both these 
gentlemen are eminently qualified to “teach the young 
idea bow to shoot;” and their schools have been hberally 
supported. ; ‘ 

In this notice I ought not to omit the bridge across the 


or to the public spirit of the citizens of Nashville. The 
bridge was commenced, I think, in 1820, and was finished 
in 1822. It rests.on two abutments and two piers, and.is 
about 550 feet in length; its cost was upwards of 100,000 


dollars. Several years ago water-works were erected at} 
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a considerable expense, but owing to defects in the ma- 
chinery, and the imperfection of the pipes, they were of 
but little public benefit. A short time after they were 
completed, the principal machinery was fortunately des- 
troyed by fire, and the corporation set about the business 
of supplying the city with water in good earnest. Under 
the superintendence of A. Stien, Esq. and at an expense 
of $50,000, they have constructed works by which the 
water is raised from the river into a large reservoir, and 
is thence conveyed in iron pipes over the city. 

I have thus briefly sketched what Nashville wasin “the 
days of my youth,” and what it is now when my head is 
“frosted and gray.”” Long may she continue in prosperity! 
May the sun of, her glory never go down in clouds!— 
And may her citizens enjoy the full fruition of honest in- 
dustry and laudable enterprise! 


TC 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








THE DESTINY OF BOOKS. 





Whenever man emerges from a state of barbarism, he 
becomes a book-making animal. There has always been 
a strong desire in the human mind to form an acquaintanes 
with the past, as well as to transmit the character and 
events of the present to posterity. These desires have 
had much agency in the production of the earliest books 
of nations, But the three principal incentives to author- 
ship in modern times, are, a desire of fame, to make mo- 
ney, and to benefit society. These incentives, however, 
seldom operate distinct from each other; but general 
cooperate in the suggestion of literary undertakings. 
course, there are other inducements to write books, than 
those we have intimated; but they are seldom strong 
enough in themselves to urge an author to the labor of 
composition—for instanee, Burton wrote his Anatomy of 
Melancholy to dispel the ennui, and the poet Armstrong 
a because he contemned mankind—at least, so they 
tell us. 

If we were to confine our view to the literature of Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century, and could form a cat- 
alogue of all the books which emanated from the press 
within that period, we would probably find that we, their 
posterity, give ourselves no uneasiness about the fate of 
four-fifths of the whole literary labor of that time, and that 
even the names of the majority of the books which then 
sprung into existence, areas unknown to us of the present 
generation, as are the titles of the worksof any of the Au- 
gustan ages anterior to the deluge, if such ages there 
were. Now, when an author meditates, after the manner 
of Volney, over the ruins of books, it would seem that, 
instead of making preparations to run the same hazardous 
gauntlet, he ought to be utterly discouraged from any 
such undertaking, But self-sufficiency is the staff of am- 
bition; and the failure of others does not often operate to 
the intimidation ef bookmakers. Authors are the sincer- 
est devotees of Hope; and, however frequently she plays 
the syren, they have sufficient enthusiasm and credulity 
to survive disappointment and to believe they can sur- 
mount difficulties. Fame is an arch coquette, who jilts 
her lovers, and frequently frowas on suits pressed with. 


y || ardor and devotion the most unremitting. Although some 


of the unfortunates have died of broken hearts, yet this is 
a kind of fatality which is by no means of frequent occur 
rence. 

It has been the regret of modern times, that many of. 
the most valuable works of antiquity have been utterly 
obliterated. How different in all probability would be 
our opinions of many of the most distinguished characters 
and events of ancient times, if Sanchoniathon’s history of 
Phanicia, Manetho’s history of Egypt, and Berossus’s his- 
tory of Chaldea, had come down to us? 
would appear many events which are wrapped in profound 
darkness, or only visible through the hazy light of specu- 
lation? Many of the works of the old authors have reach- 
ed us in fragments, which serve to stimulate a curiosity 
which they cannot gratify. Of Tacitus, the elegant his- 
torian of Rome, we have little more than four out of thir- 
ty-five books; and the consequence is, that we have to ap- 
ply to Jasephus the Jew, for information respecting the 
reign of Titus, one of the most interesting periods of Ro- 
man history. We might refer to many important works 
of the ancients which are lost, for the purpose of awaken- 
ing a regret thet they did not survive to gratify us; but 
the regret would be vain, as we have enough to give us a 
clear insight into some of the most interesting epochs in 
history. In fact these regrets are somewhat peculiar to 
the learned, as the vast majority of readers indulge a most 
supreme indifference for those Jabors of antiquity which 


have reached us. 


Bigotry has made sad havoc with the labors of authors. 
The destruction of the temple of Serapis at Alexandria 
has consigned the name of Theophilus to an infamy little 
less desirable than that of Erostratus; and the Arabian 
caliph, Omar, has received the execrations of all who have 
ever mourned the destruction of the treasures which an- 
cient genius bequeathed to. the world. The Jews, the 


Christians, and the Pagans, have emulated each other in 
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the extermination of books, which were not consonant 
with their peculiar tenets; and this war of mutual des- 
truction has been waged with a fury which would have 
become incarnate demons, quite as well as it did the pro- 
fessions of its authors. During the dark ages which suc- 
ceeded the consignment of the supremacy of Rome to the 
records of the past, many sectaries of the christianname 
devoted themselves with e wild-fire zeal to the extinction 
of works which genius had fondly hoped would survive as 
a memento to posterity. The tribute: of respect must be 
yielded, however, as well asthe meed of indignation; and 
we cann@t but feel great gratitude to those pious recluses, 
who beguiled the weariness of their days by a contempla- 
tion of the classical records of Greece and Rome, and who, 
with a spirit becoming their religion, dis#ipated the monot- 
ony of their labors by transcribing and thereby preserving 
many of the mast invaluable bequests of ancient times. 

After the restoration of learning, some of the pious 
powerful one of earth, jealous of infringements on moral- 
ity and good faith, took upon themselves the commendable 
duty of exercising a rigorous superintendence over the 
emanations of the human intellect. The discovery of the 
art of printing introduced great facilities to bookmakers; 
and the consequence \was, that the number of authors 

atly increased. It was feared that their labors might 
So a fatal inflaence over religious faith andthe cause of 
sound morality. For the purpose of arresting such deplo- 
rable results, bodies of judges were constituted toexamine 
works before their publication, in order to determine, 
whether they contained any thing detrimental to the cause 
of human good. These licensers of the press condenined | 
tnany books to oblivion, and so mutilated others, that, in 
some instances, their authors disowned the claims that) 
such mongrel productions. had to their paternal feelings. 
This inquisition over authorship curtailed the amount of| 
production, and consigned many, whose names under | 
other auspices might have been venerated by posterity, to 
the shades of privacy. The catholics made martyrs of, 
protestant books, and the protestants were equally zealous | 
in the destruction of catholic labors. , 

With the advance of knowledge, a more correct insight | 
into human nature was manifested, and the impolicy of| 
exercising the propensity. of destruction on the creatic.s| 
of the human mind began to be understood. Authors) 
no longer wrote with the dread of a severe censorship be- 
fore their eyes. The ring which had been traced, and) 
within which it was lawful for thought tomove,was widen-| 
ed, and genius could act independently of the fear of the, 
fetters which had previously confined it toearth. ‘To think! 


freely, was not downright heresy; and to write, was not a’ 
highly criminal offence, 

The annals of authorship, during tlie last century, con-| 
tain many melancholy instances of unappreciated merit. 
and consuming disappointment. 
bored arduously in the field of letters, and when they lift-| 
ed up their eyes in the expectation of seeing a rich harvest | 
waving before them, they discovered a sunless waste, over 
which swept the whirlwind and its accompanying spirits. 
In the secrecy of their closets they labored with untiring 
assiduity, cheered on by prospects of lasting splendor; and 
when they fondly thought they had consummated claims to 
the deathless respect of the world, went forth but to meet 
with disappointment. They laid their works on the altar, 
and their offerings were unaccepted; and they retired from 
the public gaze, to wail over the miseries of authorship, 
and vent forth the bitterness of galled spirits on an offend- 
ipg and crue) world, It may-with great reason be doubt- 
ed, whether any work of gr@at intrinsic excellence was 
ever offered to the public and visited with palpable neg- 
lect, unless the work was blasted by the imprudent opin- 


ions which it contained, and which were in direct opposi-| 


tion to the faith to which men. generally had attached 
themselves. We are fully aWare that undue importance 
has frequently been asserted for works which have sus- 
tained a temporafty popularity, while others of equal mer- 
it have been passed by unregarded. Men love themselves 
and their own opinions, and will show but little affection 
for, thoughts that conflict with those which they cherish 
with the greatest fondness; and any work, to win the gen- 
etal approbation of men, must strike a chord which vi- 
brates harmoniously on the public ear, It has been owing 
to this want of congeniality that many have been neglect- 
ed; and the public taste has frequently been censured for 
not relishing works, which offered poison instead of whole- 
some nutriment to its preconceived opinions of right. 


* Of all the children of genius on whom the affliction of 


neglect has fallen, none have borne it with less philosophy 
than the peets: Indeed, they seem to consider themselyes 
- ménopolists of the indifference of the public, and have, in 
consequence, abgsed the world most lavishly. In England, 
during the earlier half of the eighteenth century, London 
was the grent mart of the muses; and thither, all who 
drank from the Castalian fount, resorted. Poetical ge- 
nius was confounded y 
making rhyming couplets; and on account of this grievous 
mistake, many took to the unprofitable business of writing 
books, which, notwithstanding the mercy of the times, 


fell stillborn from the »ress. These unfortunate. gentle- 
gnen, conceived it “to be a right inherent in their natures, 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
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Some gifted spirits la-| 


two many of them with a facility of 


; 


to live by their wits, rather than to labor in some less pre- 
carious oecupation. The public did not estimate the cap- 
ital with which they commenced business so highly as 
they did, and did not waste their patronage on any such 
insolvent concerns.. From this arose many of those chid- 
ing strains, which have not yet ceased to echo, and which 
have awakened so much sympathy in the bosoms of char- 
itable persons. The works of these minor genjuses have 
not come down to us; and the. public manifests but little 
disposition to lifi the pall of oblivion from them, for the 
purpose of inquiring whether the wrongs of which they 
complained, were real or imaginary. p 

But it isa melancholy truth that many of the gifted 
children of song, have been consigned to wretchedness by 
the cutting indifference of an undiscriminating public.— 
They have flung their just complaintson the chords of the 
world’s heart, and it has not rung with sympathy. But, 
notwithstanding the neglect with which they were treated 
in their lifetime, some of them are destined to occupy a 
place in the affections of posterity. Their works will be 
read, and their memories cherished, and the wonder will 
be, why they should ever have been neglected. 

The present period is the most prolitic of books of any 
which has preceded it. That the greater part .of the 
mental produce of our times will be unhonored by poster- 
ity, is most true; but the age will not be unremembered, 
for it lras given to mind some of its most glorious trophies. 
The destiny which has awaited the works of a majority of 
the authors of the present century, has been that of early 
forgetfulness. There is an artificial taste extant, which 
cannot long exist, and, inasmuch as many of the popular 
works of the day, are written for its gratification, they 
and it will be forgotten together. .There will be a return 
to nature—to a wholesome and vigorous literature—and 
then the frippery and sentimentality, which a factitious 
taste called into being, will be consigned to a merited 
oblivion.. The public palate wil] be chastened, and its 
morbid craving must cease; and, when that period shall 
have arrived, all the hot-spiced viands, which are the pres- 
ent rage, will pall upon and sicken the public taste. Na- 
ture will exert her empire over man, and the literature of 
the country, instead of resembling a hot-house, filled with 
plants of a sickly and delicatz growth, will be a natural 
landscape, on which the flowers are wild and fresh in their 
| fragrance; and the more touching productions will strike 
‘their roots deeply in a rich soil, and raise their branching 
‘heads luxuriantly towards the heavens. T. H.S. 
| 
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Americans Asroap.—Everything in these times goes 
||by extremes. There is no medium in anything; no care- 
\ ful, half-way manner of doing business. . The dictionaries 
i are ransacked for superlatives; common adjectives are no 
||longer thought fit for use. Things which are only ex- 
|| treme—‘‘farthest, utmost’’—are quite near; and so ex- 
|| tremest must be marshaled into the array of sounding words. 
| Supreme—“highest and greatest”—is not enough to ‘‘sat- 
|| isfy the ambition of a common man;” supremest falls with 
something of a musical sound upon the ear.—No statesman 
lis great now; everyone is greatest. Noorator is eloquent; 
|| they are all rivals of Cicero and Demosthenes. Success- 
ful soldiers are no longer mere men; chey are always either 
giants or gods—Titans or Achilleses. Politicians no long- 
er argue their opponents into silence; (and that’s a fact— 
but they frequently talk ‘hem asleep;) they silence them 
with the lightnings of their intellect, and the thunders of, 
their eloquence. Novelists are no longer good tale-weav- 
ers, and happy delineators of character and manners; all 
are very good—everyone excels all the rest—dand the 
whole give us pictures of real life, more natural than life 
itself. Poets are no longer content to touch the feelings; 
(and that’s a fact too;) they are continudily blustering, and 
diving and soaring, in ‘attempts, it would seem, to touch 
something else—what, we cannot tell; the features of the 
visible creation, are too homely for the exercise of their 
divine pens—and consequently we are favored with des- 
criptions of a world far more glorious and beautiful~one 
of their own creating. Women are no longer pretty and 
amiable; they are al] beautiful and diyine. Children are 
not “rosy-cheeked urchins’ any more; they are how 





”? 


“cherubs of heavenly mould:” their eyes are no longer 
black or blue; they are like the gazelle’s, or the midmght 
sky. And to crown all, editors aré no longer common, 
sensible men; they would scorn such an appellation; they 
are al! philosophers, preachers, poets, novelists, historians, 
otators, civilians, politicians; generally light of heart— 
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last four words are intended particularly for the. eyes. of 
conscientious delinquent subscribers.) 

Everything goes by extremes. Look into one of tha 
last new novels—it matters but little which—and you will 
find the very finest specimens of human nature that ever 
walked the earth. Men whose height is happily slightly 
under six feet; (made a leetle under six, in order, we sup- 
pose, that they may not, be in danger of bumping their 
heads against the stars!) well proportioned; every limb 
exquisitely moulded; and the whole visible man, perfectly 
symmetrica]. Then their foreheads are soft { wonderif it 
be meant to the fouch?) and ample; their eyes piercing 
enough to look through an oak board; (trained for a series of 
years by lcoking through green spectacles;) and their en- 
tire expression of face eminently intellectual. And more. 
over—to complete the portrait—you will find them braye 
and generous to a fault; constant as Leander, and chival- 
rous as Walter Raleigh.— Where you do not find the lead- 
ing gentlemen of the modern romance to be as above des. 
cribed, you will find them as nearly the reverse as their 
authors could’ possibly make them. There is no happy 
medium; they must always be black or white—either 
Fit for Heaven, or hardly fit for hell. 


Then the ladies of our modern romancers! Bless us— 
how they would make a staunch Musselman’s heart jump 
about, and set his cheeks on fire! The dark-eyed girls in 
Mahomet’s Paradise, are fools tothem. Such a profusion 
of flowing ringlets; (we always begin at the éop, when we 
eat anonion;).as Whittier says— 

“ Brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun;” 


such dark, languishing, melting eyes; such delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows; such peach-blossom cheeks; (we forgot— 
ladies in novels never have but one eye, or one cheek; ‘her 
eye,” “‘her cheek,” &c.;) such tempting mouths—wreath- 
ed with smiles—between the slightly open lips, a-la- 
Willis— 

** Shining visibly a delicate line of pearl, 

Like a white streaking in a tulip drawn;” 
such alabaster necks; such provokingly restless bossoms, 
on which the thin gauze is continually 


- 


‘* Swelling with the charms it hides;” 


such exquisite waists—not so vulgar as to be even as large as 
a child’s; such delicate white hands, and beautiful taper 
fingers; such springy limbs; such diminutive ancles; such 
Cinderilla-like feet: Oh Mahomet! never, in thy most 
blissful visions, didst thou behold houries so celestial, as 


lating library, as thick as woodpeckers on a sweet-apple 
tree. 

Everything goes by extremes. A few years ago, Amer- 
ican books went a-begging, and American authors were 
seldom named beyond the city or village in which they 
resided. Even among ourselves, it had become a by- 
word, ‘*Nobody reads American books.” Abroad we were 
looked upon as schemers in government, visionaries in 
politics, and lilliputs in literature. We had no divines 
with eloquence enough tosave us from perdition; no states- 
men to be named with Canning and Brougham; no orators 
worth hearing; no novelists worth reading; no poets worth. 
naming.—Now, “‘all of a suddent”—as Irish Billy says in 
Lady Blessington’s “‘Repealers,”’—we have become eve-, 
rything, The Londoners tell us that the house of com- 
mons is a mere pigmy in intellect when compared. to our 
congress; and that England has no statesmen in her coun- 
cils eque] to Calhoun, Clay, Hayne, or Webster. And 
as for their orators, they set our Edward Everett off against 
the whole of them, although their ‘‘name is legion,”” The 
London New Monthly balances off Miss Gould, Miss Les- 
lie, and Mrs. Sigourney, against Miss Edgworth, Mrs. 
Hall, and Mrs. Hemans.— Most of the respectable Amer- 
ican novels are now republished in England; Cooper and 
Flint are popular; Bryant is read and quoted; the New- 
york Mirror is puffed without mercy}; Fay is eulogized; 
Irving adored; and decidedly the greatest lion in London 
at this time, is N.P. Willis. (Probably we ought to ex- 
cept the Indian chiefs and squaws that were taken over to 
Iengland, a few months since, asa show.) Everything 
goes by extremes. 





Newyork Kyickersocker.—The contents. of the 
March number of this Magazine, are of their usual excel- 











sometithes empty of head—always empty of pocket..(These 











lence,. Fitst we havethe ‘Abuse of the*brain,” ati arti- 
cle by B. B. Thatcher, full of good sense, and advancing 


those which now-a-days perch on the shelves of the circu- | 
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‘common; it is rank -affectation; and knowing the author 
of this piece as we do, we ate greatly surprised, indeed 


opinions which we have long entertained,—Next we have 
‘‘Happiness—an outline sketch, in pencil.” This is a- 
bominable—the title we mean. An “outline sketch in pen- 
cil,” indeed! Such christening of trifles is becoming too 


that he should have bestowed such a name upon his bant- 
ling. Weare sure that he utterly despises everything 
like affectation; and suspect others than himself mast 
have officiated at this christening.. ‘‘Happiness—a Pic- 
ture,” would have been an appropriate name.—The la- 
boratory of Nature;” an excellent article on the atmos- 
phere, by professor Beck.—‘‘Stanzas,”’ by the author of 
“Guy Rivers.”—Passages from a journal of a recent 
tour in Scotland.”—**Home,” a poem by the author of 
«Guy Rivers;” beautiful indeed.—‘Life,” by Dr. Met- 
calfe; interesting and able; but not satisfactory.—‘“Night 
—an Extract;” by Percival. Too good not to be given 
here. 


«And now the night is full; unnumbered eyes 
Look on us from infinitude; the dome, 
Whereon they hang, in darker azure lies 
Round their intenser light; as when the foam 
Crests the green wave,when barks are hurrying home 
From the wild cloud that skirts the brooding sky, 
And gives the sea a frown, before it come 
To plough the surge in wrath, and roll it by 
The rock,which in that rush still lifts its forehead high. 


They gather in the far expanded arch, 

Each in their separate orders, and go on 

Sweeping the long dark vault in silent march, 

Until at last the western goal is won, 

Or on the orient hill the morning sun 

Come forth and quench their lesser light; yon plain 

Isa wide list, where higher souls may run 

In the bright form of stars, and grandly gain © 
The only good reward, which here we seek in vain.” 


“Opinions and Recollections of a retired sailor;” the 
last production—and a very good one it is—of the late 
Nathaniel Ames, author of ‘An old Sailor’s yarns.”— 
“The Division of the Earth,” from the German of Schil- 
ler. Good; but as well done into English for the Cincin- 
ngti Mirror, by professor Bradford, six months ago; since 
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uals, who will maké the Cincinnati Mirror the channel 
communieating their recollections to the inhabitants of 
the Great Valley. sh Zz 





“Tue Yemasser.’—The author of “Guy Rivers” has: 
a new novel nearly through the press, with the above 
name. It is said by the “Knickerbocker,” whose indus- 
trious-editors have been behind the scenes, to be a very 
excellent romance. . It may be so; but we have some- 
times thought that the critics of the ‘Knickerbocker” 
were too easily pleased. Either this is the case, or 
they have the good fortune to read few other than praise- 
worthy books. ‘Guy Rivers” was only a third-rate 
novel. As such we classed it at the time of its publica- 
tion, and have repeatedly seen our estimate backed. A 
second edition, however, was published; and a lot of the 
books sent on to this city, while the first edition was still 
lumbering our booksellers’ shelves.—There are several 
scenes in “Guy Rivers,” which for effect have seldom been 
surpassed in American novels; and we have consequently 
some faith in the ‘‘Knickerbocker’s” prediction, that “The 
Yemassee”’ will have as large a share of popular favor as 
any indigenous work of fiction extant. Mr. Simms has 
undoubtedly fine powers as a novolist. 





New Booxs.—We have receivéd from Corey & Fair- 
bank, the publishers, a handsome volume of lectures by 
Dr. Beecher. 
and treats, in a concise and masterly manner, of the “Caus- 
es of scepticism,” the, ‘Causes and remedy of sceptic- 
ism,”’ ‘Political atheism,” the ‘Perils of atheism to the 
nation,” the “Attributes and character of God.” A fur- 
ther reference to this work, is postponed till our next. 

From Josiah Drake we have received the ‘Transactions 
of the fourth annual meeting of the Western Literary 
Institute, and College of Professional Teachers, held in 
Cincinnati, October, 1834;” and the ‘Cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia, or the Recluse of Jamestown;”’ a historical romance 
of the Old Dominion, by the author of the ‘Kentuckian in 
Newyork.” Both of these works shall receive farther 
attention. hereafter. 








which time we have seen besides the present, a transla- 
tion by lord Levison Gower, and another by Miss Lan- 
don; either of the two last inferior to Mrs. Ellett’s.— 
“$t. Perire;” by B. W. Richards.—“The Anniversary;” 
by Mrs. Embury.—‘A scene in real life;” by B. Mathias. 
We shall copy this into our next,—“T wilight.”—* Excerp- 
ta; pleasant scraps from the common-place of Mathew 
Garey.—Guido’s Cleopatra;” by Willis Gaylord Clarke, 
—“A night witha madman;” by John Inman. Mr. I. is 
as happy with the pen as the pencil.—‘Sonnet;” from the 
Italian.—“The Knight,’’ &c.; four little poems by Dr. 
Percival.. The third one, entitled “‘The Hexli, (little 
witch,) is very pleasant. We shall copy it into opr 
next. ‘Ollapodiana;” amusing.—*The Dream;” a tame 
set of verses, by R. S. McKenzie, LL. D., of Liverpool, 
England.—“‘Sketches of Travel;” by Timothy Flint.— 
“Magazine writing.”—‘*Death, time, and eternity.”— 
Very fair.—Critical notices; eight im number, and every 
one commendatory. ‘The’**Editors’ Table” is well filled. 
We had marked an article entitled **Commentators on 
Shakspeare,” but have not room for it on our own table 
this week. : 





Tur West.—In the present number of the Mirror, is 


published an interesting article entitled ‘Recollections of 


Nashville.” _ For this we are indebted to the amiable ed- 
itor of the late “Nashville Herald;” a gentleman who is 
well known in the literary world, as the author of “‘Sketch- 
es of the History of Literature,” a work of much research 
and very great interest.—We would be greatly obliged to 
any of our friends, for similar reminiscences of other 
western cities and towns. In the early history of Louis- 
ville, Lexington, St. Louis, Natchez, Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati, &c. &c., there must be many particulars 
which are yet unrecorded. Those having the necessary 
information, and who. are-desirous to ‘‘do the state some 
service,” could not, better employ an occasional leisure 
hour, than in ‘throwing into a form fit for publication in 
some widely circulated periodical, whatever interesting 
knowledge they*may have res the “Early times in 
the West.” And we shall be obliged to any such individ- 


* 


Sweerine.-——Blackwood’s Magazine, (high tory,) in 
|| Speaking of the American revolution, says: ‘It wasa war 
which now lies too deep among the crimes of the past and 
|| gone, for us to revive its memory; but on whose tomb the 
most lenient hand, if it be the hand of truth, must inscribe 
popular profligacy, unprovoked rebellion, and filial in- 
gratitude.” Bless us! 


| 





Corresponpents.—Dr. Wood’s “Notes on Geology, 
No. 12,” shall be attended to next week.—Theinteresting 
article in to-day’s paper, headed ‘‘Recollections of Nash- 
ville,” was originally published in the Louisville Journal, 
several months ago. But it has received sone additions 
since, and been entirely re-written by the author, for this 
.paper.—Any other reminiscences, which he may have time 
and inclination to write out, will be very gladly received. 





Postscript._{This P.. 8. ought to have been put after 
the notice of the Buckeyes published in our last; but we 
didn’t think then to write it. However, hetter late than 
never.)—P. 8. The publishers of the pamphlet which con- 
tained the proceedings of the Buckeye-Celebration of last 
year, have two or three score of them:on hand, which 


pamphlet gets into the market. 





Transorrpr or News.—The latest. accounts from 
France, appear to speak confidently that our differences 
with that nation. will be amicably arranged, as soon as 
the French government ascertain that Congress has not 
sustained the President’s recommendations for reprisals. 

The board of Managers of the Maryland State coloni- 
zation society have determined to despatch two expedi- 
tions to their colony at Cape Palms, during the present 
year—the first expedition will sail from Baltimoréin the 
month of May ensuing, with not more than one hundred 
and fifty emigrants: the second will sail in the month 
of Otober following, with a similar number. 

The Maryland house of delegates has passed a bill ap- 
propriating three millions of dollars for the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Qhio canal to Cumberland, and of the 
Susquehanna rail oad to York. ; ae > 
} The Rev. James Gallaher, Pastor of the third Presbyte- 








It is entitled ‘*Lectures on Scepticism;”—| 


they would like to dispose of before the forthcoming} 
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‘rian church, Cincinnati, has received and accepted a call 


to thé Presidency of the Theological Department of Mar- 
ion College, Missouri. : 

The Corporation of Harvard University have recently 
established a profe ip of Surgery. ‘The nomination 
by the corporation ef George Hayward, M. D. as Profes- 
sor of the principles of Surgery is confirmed. 

A bill has been reported in the legislature of Virginia, 
providing for a geological survey of that state. 

A person in London, pursuing the principles 6f Profes- 
sor Faraday, is said to have constructed a machine, quite 
simple in form, whieh produces an instantaneous light 
without the use of gas or’acid. 

The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot 
says—'Mr, Everett closes his career in congress with dis- 
tinguishea reputation. His report on our relations with 
France is’ a masterly production, and his remarks on the 
floor were listened to with profound attention and great © 
respect. His valedictory was, like himself, amiable, 
conciliatory, eloquent and-impressive. Few,members are 
as universally beloved. 

There are about 3000 dram shops in the city of New- 
york, and their licences bring into the city, $30,000.— 
The public tax for the support of criminals and paupers, 
amounts to $300,000.—The number of vagrants, paupers 
and criminals, committed in 1833, was 30,395. 

The duke of Buccleugh’s income is stated to be £240,- 
000 per annum; and he is supposed to be the richest sub- 
ject of the king. ; 

It is now the fashion to have the paper of roome var- . 

nished, which renders them both imprevious to damp, and 
much more lasting. 
‘., The legislature of Missouri have agreed to abolish lot- 
teries after the first of January 1836. In a few years 
more we expect to see this species of gambling abolished 
in every state in the Union. 

Major Noah mentions a rumor that Mr. Van Buren is 
engaged to be. married toa very accomplished daugh- 
ter of Senator Southard. 

A Newengland paper states that in the three towns of 
Bristol, Plymouth, and Farmington, Conn, one hundred 
thousand clocks are annually manufactured. 

Under the law of Virginia, making appropriations for 
the removal of free people of color, it appears that during 
the year 1834, only 11 males and 9 females left that State 
for Liberia. The expenses of their transportation was. 
$580. 

A country paper, speaking of the evil tendency of war, 
says that among other things, it “raises ‘up a crop of her- 
oes to claim ali the offices in the country for twenty years 
afterwards.” f 

The Standard says, it-is rumored that Rev. Dr. Ely, of 
Philadelphia, is to he associated with the Rev. J. Gallaher, 
in the Theological department of Marion College, Misouri. 

To show to what extent aristocratic distinctions are car- 
ried in Spain, it will suffice to state that upwards of one 
hundred and filty thousand individuals are legally entitled 
to the appellation of Excelleney, and’two and a half mil- 
lions to that of Lordship. Wo'to those who neglect, in 
addressing a noble Spaniard, to give him those titles! 

Schools have been established in the French colony of 
Algiers, and the pupils are composed of Europeans, Arabs, 
and native Israelites. 

Talleyrand, now 81, has become so infirm, that when 
he goes tosee the king or elsewhere, he is obliged to be 
carried from his carriage to the saloon in the arms of two 
servants. One would have thought such a roue in diplo- 
macy had been totally exhausted long since by perpetual . 
excitement. But this is the food, perhaps, which gives 
him such tenacity of life. 

The autumn of this year will complete one century since 
John Wesley landed in America. He resided in this coun- 
country three years, 


The National Intelligencer says, a little befure twelve 
o’clock, the last night of the session, forty-six Senators 





answered their names, and the remainining two were in 
their seats the minute afterwards, go.that every Senator 
was at his post to thelast moment, Such a thing has proba- 
bly neversoccurred before. ‘ 


It is estimated that $7,000,000, are anually snuffed, 
smoked and chewed up, in the shape of tobacco. 





A new instrument, called the Drinkometer, hag been in- 


yented in Pennsylvania, to tell gentlemen when they have 
am enough on board. 


> 
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LVL ROSS OF ALLANDALS. 


BALLAD—WRITTEN BY CHARLES JEFFREYS—MUSIC BY 5S. NELSON. 









-@- The morn fair, the skies were clear, No breath 



























































Highland cot, And wander’d forth with me; Though flowers deck’d the side, and fragrance 
there, Was the Kose of Al « lan « was the Hose of Al - dale, the Rose of Allandale; , By 
(me —_—_—_—_ —_ 
. Was the Hose of Al- lan - 
f\ 
Wh wan ae 
ALES E RE nc, OTRSI NTS ne mcorms, oot See RES area ea Sante MEERA EIA vs nor, 
s s e I 
In sorrows lonely hour.’ vrwas, the jose of Allanda end — yx tales. on distant land: —_— The Hose of A e, &c, 
ORIGINAL POETRY. And when the deed of joy was done, | ON A COQUETTE, 
<= I told her that she ‘‘ow’p me one!” “Varrery’s the spice of life,” 
STANZAS. aoe 9 eres oye ey me brow, The coquette says, as she doth range, 
| sa Caneet “pay the cam Gown’ Be And weds, at last, uld fool; 
Atfahind the distant hil the orb of light, (Se slap'd me while she thus did speak,) TTo show how strong her love for “cuawor!” 
' And sober twilight, with her robes of grey, But promptly give you this good ‘cuxcx: 
Steps forth, brief herald of the coming night; H 
- And the fall splendor of the waning blaze | ; ON MATRIMONY: . 
_Is all subdued into a softer hue, ON A DOGGEREL RHYMESTER. “Marriage may be compared to an island—appearing 
Nature most lovely seems; and as I gaze, so lovely to those who see it from a distance, that every 
I think, most cherished one, I think of you. ORE IG, ey eS NS thing is sacrificed to gain a footing on it—but, alas! poor 3 
; UF Excuse for writing, and for writing ifl.” human nature—when they tread the soil, they as ardently wi 
For in that op vor he there lies, hs coon : i celine ices ate long to leave it.”” edareain’. vi 
A ’ ? . 
Phy ad in thine pons tgs Ka bone Tormented by poetic fits, . Said Tom to Suke, “‘we married, love, . 
Reflected from thy soul’s irradiant glow, A vile disease, which thrills its pains You know, ‘for better or for worse;?”. _ 
Are sweetly tempered by a strengthened mind, - (Unlike the gout) amid the brains; . The honey-moon, 1T was the BEsT, 
ike th be f expiring day And mark how now his optics roll, But now, you see, we-haye the curse!” : 
sna Ur the conti calliaka, boars bak A thought has flash’d across his soul! | 
Veiled by the gentle twilight, i behind A eer a 
Path ere ew my: PILGRIM. A Sew tame rhymes upon @ FLEA! ON A POET, 
-_ If all such ideas could be omen oe A cine, exnmpdaiainegs,:cinilitaned 
GRAMS. Beggars would pine for want of thought! . , . rags, ; 
ae He plods through books with useless toil, - 'SAliy—poetry’s my ‘meat and drink;’” pe 
ON A KISS.. And studying, “wastes the midnight oil;” But added in a soften’d tone, _ 5 Ci 
One lucky day—-O day of bliss! And let us add,) in weaving rhyme, But not my cLeruine too,I think!’ opRigivaLiaD. je 
1 1 gave the girl I love a kiss; e WASTES, alas, his precious time. Lancaster, Ohio, : 
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